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O TRAINING MODELS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 

|> BIUNGUAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
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^ INTRODUCTION 

CO The changing makeup of the student population in education settings 

in the United States requires that the training of teachers be redefined. 
Dcmogrfhic studies indicate that immigration patterns have changed and will 
continue to change the schcx)I and student population of the United States 
(Waggoner, 1988, U.S. D^artmentofCotmncrce, 1988), The dau suggests 
that multicultural and bilingual populations will play a stronger and a more 
pronounced role in the schools* Students from Asian, Slavic, Arabic, and 
Spanish-spiking countriw arc adding to the multicultural diversity of class- 
rooms in all parts of die country. The needs of students in the classrooms of 
today and tomorrow will require that teachers have the attitudes, knowledge, 
and skills necessary for addressing the multicultural and multilingual demands 
of the schools. 

In addition, disparity between city and suburban schools is becoming 
more apparent. Research shows a strong relationship between high minority 
v-nroUment, low income, low Icvds of parental education, and low school and 
test performance (Intercultural Development Research Association, 1990). 
The continuing increase in numbers of students from Spanish and other 
language backgrounds in the schools, the high number of minority students 
dropping out of school, and the achievement levels of culturally and linguisti- 
cally different students affects how teachers are trained* 

States arc now becoming concerned with the quality of their education 
programs and are specifically legislating programs that are designed to improve 
education for the public school populations in their regions. Of specific 
concern to manystat^ is the education of minority and linguistically different 
students (California State Department of Education, 1977, TEA, 1983). 

The overall shortage of teachers also reflects a crirical shortage of 
trained personnel equipped to work in bilingual, bicultural settings. The issue 
of training and retraining teachers to wodt in areas of special need has become 
paramount. Teacher preparation programs need to be reassessed, redefined, 
and redesigned in order to train school personnel for the dynamics of the 
student population now reflected in the schools, the community, and the 
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The process of dining teacher aaining for a multicultural world has 
to be based on an understandiog of and an appreciation for multiculturalism 
as a positive force in American education. Educational, socioeconomic^ and 
linguistic histories ofethnic miiiority groups require teachers to have a stronger 
ur.derstandingof thcsociocultural rcaliries that impact education in multicultural 
settings. 

PURPOSE 

For the purpose of this paper, teacher training will be addressed 
through an examination of the following two key questions: 

♦ how bilingual teacher education has developed over the years 
and 

• what should all teachers know and be able to do when working 
with minoritystudents, and what should teachers in bilingual 
educauon know and be able to do with respect to educating 
linguistically and culturally different students? 

The fit^t section of the paper will describe the state of the art in 
bilingual teacher education from a historical perspective and describe the 
linguistic, cognitive, cultural, and social dimensions. The second part will 
describe the needed teaching compeiencies based on the redefinition of the 
student population. 

OVERVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF BILINGUAL FDUCATION 
Teacher Training Program 

The historical overview of bilingual education is mtant to provide 
information cn the events that led to tiic implementation of bilingual education 
teacher trainitig. The history of bilingual education in the United States is 
frequently divided into two periods: prc-WoHd War I and post- 1960 (San 
Miguel, 1990, August Garcia, 1988), Prior to the 1 960s, little attention was 
given to the language needs of non-English-speaking students. The neglea of 
language minority childrcn*s needs in schools led to federal intervention. But 
it was not until the midsbctics that the federal government intervened as a result 
of pressure from ethnic minority groups and parents through the judicial 
system. Up until that time, language minority children attending public 
schools were generally instructed solely in English. Material, curricula, and 
teaching methods used were rot designed for English-speaking students. 
Teacher training programs in universities and colleges were designed to train 
teachers in pedagogy that utilized the majority language and culture. 
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As a result of the dvil ri^ts movcmc»it in the 1 96&, a dinute of social 
change was incoiporated and the ri^ts of k aguage minority children became 
an issue, Edinic groups motivaced and spurr^ the passage of legislation such 
as the Civil Ri^ts Act of 1 964 and the Elementary and ^condary Education 
Act (ESEA) of 1 965, which focused on the special needs of minorities (Ovando 
and Collier, 1985, p. 26). 

The Civil Rights Act required that school districts that received federal 
monies must ensure equal access of national origin m iuority children to publ ic 
education (Amhert and Melendez, 1985)* The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) of 1 965 allocated funds for English as a second language 
(ESL) instmction and transitional bilingual education prc^rams* ESEA was 
amended by Congress in 1 965 with the passage of the Bilingual Education Act 
(BEA) of 1968, commonly known as Tide VII. 

Tide VII, as originally conceived, was created to meet: 

the special education needs of the large numbers of children of 
limited English-spealdng ability in the United States. Corigrcss hereby declares 
it to be the policy of the United States to provide financial assistance to local 
education agencies to enable them to develop and to carry out new and 
imaginative elementary and secondary programs des^ned to meet these special 
education needs (RL 90-247). 

The purpose of bilingual education as stated in the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act, was to: 

(a) provide English language skills, 

(b) maintain the native language skills, and 

(c) support the cultural herit;;gc of the students 
(Castcllanos, 1983, pg- 83). 

This was interpreted by proponents of bilingual education to mean 
that bilingual children should develop equal competence in English and in their 
native language and that they should understand and appreciate their own 
culture and others. Therefore, teachers in the maintenance bilingual programs 
should be proficient in both of the languages and have a deep understanding 
and acceptance of the students* cultures (Sccada, 19S>0). 

Anodier interpreution of die BEA was that the purpose of bilin^al 
education was to improve the student's En^ish-speaking ability jo that dicy 
could assimilate into a mainstream classroom as soon as possible. According to 
this view, it is felt that the use of the first language in the classroom will retard 
the students' acquisition of English. Proponents of diis view argue that if 
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children arc d^dcnt in English, they need instruction in English and not in 
their fitst language. Teachers must then use English and he able to utilize ESL 
strat^es to quickly develop the majority language and to assimilate students 
into the majority culture. 

In California, the Committee to Draft Criteria for Bilingual Teacher 
Competencies stat«i that "Such a person shall be fluent in the primary language 
and be fiuniliar with the cultural heritage of the limited-English speaking pupils 
in the bilingual classes he or she conducts,'' (State Board of Education, 1977). 
In defining the l^^nguagc proficiency competencies for bilingual tcadiers, 
California further broke them down into areas such a (1) understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing, and (2) understanding of dialecrical variations. 
Not only was stress placed upon bilinguality and bilitcracy in all aspects of 
instruction, but also on the teacher's interaction with the students, parents, 
community, colleague, and administration (State Board of Education, 1977). 
Needless to say, many teachers were not competent to this degree. 

In 1 974, Congress amended the BEA to include funds exclusively for 
bilingual education programs and defined such programs as those which used 
the native language as a medium of instruction in the classroom. Then, in 1 978 , 
the statute increased the program s emphasis on the mastery of English. Both 
of the amendments made provisions for teacher training programs, technical 
assistance and evaluation centers, materials development projects, and research 
activities (Ambcrt &Meicnd^, 1985). 

The initial infusion of bilingual teachers into the field included those 
tcacheis who had not received formal training in the native language. In 
addition, the assessment of the teacher's language proficiencies was minimal. 
Nor were there standards set to evaluate the high degree o ^language compe- 
tence needed to provide instruction in all areas of the curricu um. Waivers were 
given by school districts to teachers who agreed to learn a n :w language and to 
complete odier certification requirements. 

The first federal teacher training grants were awarded to institutions 
of higher education (IHEs) in 1967-68. The initial training grants were for 
providing bilingual certification for teachers already in the field. The first 
fellowships provided by Tide VII for bilingual teacher education were awarded 
in 1974-75 Oohnson and Brinkly, 1987). Universities, up to this point, had 
not develop^ teacher training programs, criteria nor competencies for bilin- 
gual education teachers, methodology and, much less a curriculum. Needless 
to say, there was not a faculty in place to develop the curriculum, conduct the 
research, develop the theories, nor to do the training. 

With limited Title VII fonds, pressure grew at the state level to enact 
local bilingual education legislation to meet the needs of limitcd-English 
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Proficient (LEP) children (Ambcrt and Mdcndcz, 1985). Most states did not 
respond to the training n^ds of bilingual teachers until tlie start of federal 
funding for Tide VII teacher education programs (Santiago-Sanciago» 1983). 
As a consequence, dnce teacher certification is one of their responsibilities, 
states have influenced the development of the oiterla for bilingual t<»u:hers. 

Tide VII teacher training fellc'vships have dwindled over the years 
especially since the Reagan years* He de-emphasized native language instruc- 
tion when he stated: 

New, bilingual education, there is a need, but there is also a purpose 
that has baen distorted ag^n at the federal level. Where there are 
predominandy students speaking a foieign language at home, com ing 
to school and being twgfit English, and they fail behind or are unable 
to keep up in so many subjects because of the lack of knowledge of the 
language, I think it is proper that we have teachers equipped who can 
get at them in their own language and understand why it is they don't 
get the answtr to get the problem and help them in that way But it 
is absolutely wrong and against American concepts to have a bilingual 
education program that is now openly, admittedly d^icated to 
preserving their native language and never getting them adequate in 
English so they can go out into the job market and participate (as 
quoted in Crawford, 1989, p. 43). 

Each reauthorization bill since 1 984 has diminished the role of native 
language instruction in fimding programs, the consequence of the defunding 
is that the number of teacher training fellowship programs awarded to teacher 
training institutions has been reduced. The reduction affected the develop- 
ment of teacher training programs in IHEs since more than half of them 
received Tide VII ftinds (RMC, 1981). Tide VII funds allowed for faculty] 
research; program development: identification methodologies and strategics; 
provision for language training; the development of language proficiency 
measures; and other components for training bilingual personnel. 

Development of bilingual education teacher competencies 

Since 1971 , California state legislation dealing with bilingual educa- 
tion has cited the critical need for bilingual teachers who are competent ixi the 
methodologies for teaching limited and non-English-speaking children. The 
California Department of Education was directed to ''develop and recommend 
to the Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing standards for the 
certification of teaching personnel for bilingual classes^** The section that 
describes the standard follows: 
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^'BUingual^^xosscuicural teacher* means a person who (1) holds avaiid 
r^ular California teaching credential, and (2) hdds either a bilingual 
or a bilinguaUrrossculturalspcciaUst credential. Such a {^rson shall be 
fluent in the primary language and familiar with the cultural heritage 
crosscultuial certificate of proficiency or othei credential in bilingual 
education authorized by th^ Commission for Teacher Prepar^on and 
Licensing of the limited-En^ish speaking pupils in the bilingual 
classes he or she conducts. Such a person shall have a professional 
workii^ knowledge of the methodolc^es which must be employed to 
effectively educate these pupils. ^Bilingual-crosscultural teacher aide" 
means an aidr Suent in bcnh En^ish and the primary language of the 
limited-Engf 'sh speaking pupil or pupils in a bilingual-bicultural 
program. Such an aide shall be fkmiiiar with the cultural heritage of 
the limited-English speaking pupils in the bilingual classes to¥^ich he 
or she is assigned (E.C 5767.2(h) (i)). 

By June 1976, 1 1 states had adopted bilingual teacher certification or 
other special requir^ents for those persons teaching in bilingual settings. The 
trend toward establishing competency-based standards by which to assess 
bilingual teachers had b^un (Waggoner, 1977). In New York, the Aspira 
Consent Decree of August 1974, specifically stated that: 

For eligible students, instruction for promotion and graduation must 
be offered in Spanish. The decree also mandates programs dcsigntii to dcvdop 
children s ability to speaks read, write and understand En^ish. It specifically 
rejects immersion as a technique of second-language acquisition and forbids 
puU-out programs. So that segregation will not occur, students in the program 
must spend classroom time wrh students outside the programs as their 
education needs permit Materials used in the program must reflect, where 
appropriate, the culture of the children involved. Recognizing the need for 
additional competent personnel, the decree calls for affirmative teacher recmit- 
ment and specifics the necessary teacher qualifications (p. 27). 

Sutes have had particular influence on licensing and certifying bilin- 
gual teachers. However, states have been slow to respond to the training needs 
of bilingual teachers. Most states did not respond until the 1970s, following 
the start of federal funding for Title VII teacher education programs (Santiago- 
Santiago, 1983). 

Bilingual education programs up to this point were described but the 
competenci^ that teachers should demonstrate were largely implied; though, 
in some cases, the knowledge and skills that billngitad teachers should have were 
stated. The Center for Applied Linguistics in 1974 produced an explicit and 
comprehensive list of teacher competencies for the bilingual education teacher. 
It identified the critical areas in which bilingual education teachers should have 
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ttpcfti$t* They oSered ei^t nt€gories: language proficiency linguimcs, 
culture, instructional mechods, currkulum utilization, adaptation, assessment, 
schooI-communiQr relations, and supervised teaching* Carriilo in 1977 listed 
the following criteria for secondary sdiool pre^rams for Spanish speaking 
students: language, history and culture, professional preparation, and sdiooi 
communiQ^ rcla^ns. In 1978, the U.S. Office of Bilingual Education 
published Competencies for Umveryitv Programs in Rilinpial Education, 
which listed lai^age profickncy, course of study in bilingual educadon that 
included the use of materials and instructional praaiccs for bilingual education, 
and school/community practices. Most guidelines for competency develop- 
ment or training occurred before research or evaluation of practice in bilingual 
programs was performed. 

Gsmpetency statements are generally derived from several sources, 
including a research base, conceptual models of effective teachir^, the profes- 
sional experience of teachers and teacher trainers, and the goals of a particular 
training institution. Sin<% research, teacher training and program funds (or 
bilingual education were not allocated until the midseventies, most early lists 
of competencies were developed vrithout the proper framework. Rodriguez 
(1980), in her preliminary study to isolate the characteristics of effective 
bilingual teachers, defined the following competencies: (1) positive r^ard, (2) 
non-authoritarianism, (3) self-confidence, (4) communication skill, (5) varied 
methodology, and (6) cultural knowledge. Most guidelines stressed that 
bilingual teachers should poss^ competencies in the following areas: (a) 
language proficiency, (b) the field of bilingual education, (c) linguistic theory, 
(d) culture, (e) pedagogy with emphasis on bilingual education and assessment, 
and (f) school and community relations, in addition to having knowledge of 
research (RMC, 1981). 

Numerous factors contribute to the successful implementation of 
bilingual education programs, and experience has shown that the quality of the 
teaching staff is particulariy important. Well prepared bilingual teachers and 
stafT who speak the native language and understs id the home culture appear 
to have the most direct influence on the cognitive and affcaive growth of 
students whose primary language is other than English. 

Language Proficiency 

Cummins (1980) believes that teachers and education policy makers 
must understand language proficiency if they are to make wise decisions about 
the roles of the first and second languages in the classroom. He says that there 
are two dimensions of proficiency: a social dimension, Basic Interpersonal 
Communication Skills (BICS); and Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency 
(CALP). BICS is acquired relatively quickly. It begins to emerge after the silent 
period; however, the development of CALP requires several years and is 




essential for academic achievement CALP developed in any lai^uage faoli 
tares the acquisition of other languages and the transfer of reading and writing 
sidils from one language to another. The language proficiency i^sue for both 
students and teachers must be carefully understood. Effective instruction 
requires the useof the nadve language oflanguage minority students. Teachers 
must undeisund role of the native language and the impact of its use in 
helping language minority students meet the ^>al of learning die second 
language. 

Compounding the issue of the use of the native language with the LEP 
student is the issue of the language ability of the teacher. Ada (1 986} explains 
that narive language ability may cause the bilingual teacher to feel less 
competent m the classroom. Both ron-narive and native speakers may feel this 
inadequacy. English-speaking teachers may not have had the opportunity to 
acquire fiill mastery of a second language. Neither native nor non-native 
speakers may have the cognirive academic use of the language to be able to teach 
in the ^'context-reduced, cognirively demanding aaivities of reading, writing, 
mathematics, science, and other school subjects** as explained by Cummins 
(1981). Ada (1986) states: 

Members c language minoridcs who chose to become bilingual 
teachers may also ha/e been victims of language oppression as children, when 
they were scolded or punished in school for using home language. (p.390). 
Other native language speaking teachers, who come to the United States as 
adolescents or adults, may feel similar inadequacy in terms of their English 
language mastery. 

According to Blanco (1977)» proficiency in the students' home 
language is not only an essential competency for the bil ingual education teacher 
but also a basic one. In his 1 975 study, Blanco found that within t!ic teaching 
profession, teachers who are bilingual as a result of having spoken a language 
other than English in the home usually cannot use it for instructional purposes 
unless they have had extensive formal training in the four skills and in tiie 
technical vocabulaiy of the different subject areas. 

It was not surprising to find in the American Institutes for Research 
(AIR) report in 1 978 and in the 1 984 Developmental Associates national study, 
that only half of the "bilingual** teachers interviewed admitted being able to 
speak a second language. Again, atcacher slanguage proficiency in the mother 
tongue afiects the quality of education for LEP students. It is not quantity but 
thequalityofnative language instruction thatwill ensure astudents* attainment 
of conceptual knowi^ge (Lindholm, 1990). Crawford (1989) asks the 
following questions: Does the program use the mother tongue to provide 
translations or to cultivate cognitive-academic language proficiency? Is contex- 
tual information taught in the native language in order to facilitate the 
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acquisition of English? Do teachers employ scrattegies that encourage the 
Ciansfer of academic skills from one langu;^e to the other? 

Cuifiual Senfith^ty 

Lemberger (1990) supports the assumption that culture plays a big 
part in how teacher teach and how they can af!ect children in eidier a positive 
or negative way. Experiences in learning a second language and learning 
ancKher culture will facilitate t&ichers interactions with their students' learning 
experience. Competent teachers understand that p<^itive sdf-concq>t and 
positive identification ^th one's culture is the basis for academic success. They 
must possess the skills necessary to validate the culture of their students and help 
them develop a positive sense of self. Concerned educators have long observed 
with dismay the low achievement levels and high dropout rates oflarge number 
of minorities. 

As lar back as 1968, Cardenas and Cardenas hypothesized that these 
conditions were caused by the incompatibilities between the charaaeri^ics of 
minority children and the values the schools* They documented five major 
student characteristics as potential problem areas: poverty, culture, language, 
mobility and perceptions. They observed that the culture and language of 
minority children was not valued by school or society. In addirion. their 
observation was that school and society perceived minority students to be 
culturally deprived* Lemberger (iSW) observed tnar teachers* success with 
students was enhanced by their cultural connection with the community. 
Cultural expression and cultural semitivity can be fostered through direct 
contact with the culture. Cultural sensitivity is a result of understanding the 
culture of the schooi/communicy population through directed cultural experi^ 
ence. 

Technicjue$ to Empower Students 

Jim Cummins (1986) of Canada posited a theoretical framcworic for 
the empowerment of minority children. The central tenet of his framework is 
that ''students from 'dominated* societal groups are 'empowered* or ^disabled* 
as a direct result of their interactions with educators in the schools" (p.21). 
Further, he theorized that the extent to which the culture and language of 
minority students is validated, respected, and incorporafed into the curriculum 
has a mediating influence on student outcomes. He cites the considerable 
research evidence linking academic success to the degr^ of cultural/linguistic 
incorporation. Cummins characterizes the incorporation of minority students* 
laiiguage and culture "along an additive-subtractive' dimension": 

Educators who see their role as adding a second language and cultural 
stfiliation to their students' repertoire are likely to empower students 




more dian chose^vho see their role as repladi^ or subcroaing students* 
primary language and culture (p*25)* 

Teaching with confidence and competence requires that teachers 
believe in themselves and their ability to teach riinority students ^*^o arc 
lingutstically/dtalectlcally and culturally difFerenL To do less is to disable them. 

Lindholm (1990) lists criteria that arc essential for successful dual 
language prc^rams: 

(1) Dwation of instructional treamatt. The instructional treatment is 
provided to the panicipating students for a period of at least four to six years. 
This is the amount of time required, on average, to reach second-language or 
bilingual proficiency, but not neces^rily nativelike proficiencyi as conHrmcd 
by a number of evaluation studies on immersion and bilingual programs 
(Cummins, 1981; Krashen & Biber, 1988; Swain, 1984; Troike, 1978). 

(2) Focus on academic curriculunu The programs arc designed to focus 
on subject matter as well as language development. Students are exposed to the 
same high-quality, academic core curriculum as students in regular programs. 
For native English speakers, academic achievement is attained primarily 
through second-language (L2) content instruction and interaaions in the fi«t 
language (Ll) at home and in the community. Academic achievement is 
further bolstered by content taught through English. For language minority 
students, instruction in and through the native language forms the basis for 
initial academic advancement Academic achievement and English language 
proficiency are further developed through English language arts and content 
instruction through English. 

(3) Optimal language input and output. Optimal input has four 
characteristics: (a) It is adjusted to the comprehension level of the learner, (b) 
it is interesting and relevant, (c) there is sufficicn! quality, and (d) it is 
challenging. This is accomplished through communicatively sensitive lan- 
guage instruction and subject matter presentation. In the early stages of 
second-language acquisition, input is made more comprehensible through the 
use of slower, more expanded, simplified, and repetitive speech oriented to the 
^^hcreandnow" (Krashen, 1981; Long, 1980); highly contcattualizcd language 
and gestures (Long, 1980); and communication structured so that is provides 
scaffolding for the negotiation of meaning by L2 students by constraining 
possible interpretations of sequence, role, and intent (Saville-Troikc, 1987). 

Balanced with the need to make the second language more compre- 
hensible is the necessity for providing stimulating language input (Swain, 
1987), particularly for the native speakers of each language. There arc two 
reasons why students need stimulating language input. First, such input serves 




CO faciiicatc continued development of language structures and skiik Second, 
when students are instructed in their first language, the content of their lessons 
becomes more compreh^ible when they are th^ presented with siioiiar 
content in the second las^uage. 

(4) Separation <f langMges for ifistnutwn. Studies of bilingual educa- 
tion programs indicate chat monolingual lesson delivery (Lc, dif&rent periods 
of time devoted to instmcdon in and dirou^ each of the two Icuiguages, 
respecdv^y is superior to dedgns that rely on language mixing during a single 
lesson or time frame (Baker & de Kantcr, 1981; Dulay & Burt, 1 978; Lcgaretta, 
1979> 1981; Swain, 1983). This is not to say that language mixii^ itself is 
harmful; rather, it appears that sustained periods of monolingual instruction in 
each language require smdents to actively attend to the instruction and result 
in improved language development and subject matter attainment 

(5) Patio ofEngjlish to the non-Eng^h language use. Immersion educa- 
tion was designed to promote high levels of second-language proficiency while 
maintaining first-language proficiency. Although there arc several program 
variations, many tradidonal fiiU immersion programs utilu^ the non-English 
language for 1 00 percent of the instru^ional day and En^ish is not used at all 
for at least the initial stages of the program. Other partial immersion programs 
involve equal amounts of English and the non*£n^ish instmction for both 
language minority and majority students. 

(6) Additive bilingual environment. AH students are provided the 
opportunity to acquire a second language at no cost to their home language and 
culture. This "enrichment bilingual ism** results in h^h levels of proficiency in 
the two languages (Hernandez-Chavez, 1984; Skuttnabb-Kangas, 1981), 
adequate self-esteem, and improved crosscultural anitudes (Lambert, 1987). 
Conversely, subtractivc bilingual contexts, in which the native language is 
replaced by a second language, seem to have n^ative effects on the school 
performance of many language minority students. Nadve langunge loss is often 
associated with lower levels of second-language attainment, scholastic under- 
achievement, and psychosocial disorders (Lambert, 1984). Successful language 
development programs seem not only to prevent the negative consequences of 
subtracrive bilingual ism but also to effectively promote the beneficial aspects of 
additive bilinguaiism. 

(7) A positive school environment. Rcscardi indicates that the success 
of biiinguai education programs is dependent on the level of support the 
program receives from the school administration (Cortes, 1 986; Troike, 1 978). 
Drawing on this research, then, a successful bilingual immersion program 
should have the support of the principal and other administrators and non* 
bilingual immersion staff. This support is based on a knowledge of the program 
and is demonstrate through a desire for the program to succe^ by an 
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expenditure of resources that is comparable to oth^ educ^on programs in the 
schod» by devoting attention to promoting aa:eptancc of the pn^nun among 
the community and odier school staff, and by closely integrsdng the stmcture 
and function of the bilingual immersion program widi the total school program 
(Troike, 1978). 

(8) Classroom compasitioiu Little research has been conducted to 
determine the best classroom composition for bilingual education programs. 
To maintain an environment of educational and linguistic ^uity in the 
classroom^ and to promote interactions among native and non-native English 
speakers, the most desirable ratio is 50 percent English speakers to 50 percent 
non-native En^ish speakers. However, the ratio of English speakers to non- 
native English speakers may exce^ this ratio in the early grades to ensure that 
there are enou^ language models of each language to allow for attrition and 
the almost impossible replacement of native speakers of English. 

(9) Posiiwe imerdepemknce and reciprocal intcractiw instruction cli- 
mate. The promotion of positive and interdepmdcnt interactions between 
teachers and students, and between language minority and majority student 
peecs, is an important instructional objeaive* When teachei^ use positive social 
and instmctionai interactions in c<jual amounts with both minority and 
majority students, both groups perform better academically (California State 
Department of Education, 1982; Kcrman et al., 1980). In addition, teachers 
should adopt a reciprocal interaction model instead of adhering to the tradi- 
tional transmission model of teaching (Cummins, 1986). The basic premise 
of the transmission model is that the teacher's task is to impan knowledge or 
skills to students who do not yet have these abilities. In the reciprocal 
interaction approach, teachers participate in genuine dialogue with pupils and 
&cilitate rather than control student learning. This model encourages the 
development of higher-level cognitive skills rather than just factual recall 
(Cummins, 1986). Finally, language development is facilitated by extensive 
interaaions among native and non-native speakers (Long & Porter, 1985). 

(10) High-quality instructional personnel Students receive their 
instmction from certified teachers. Over the course of the program, students 
arc exposed to teachers who have native or nativelike ability in either or both 
of the languages m which they are instructing. Teachers, although bilingual, 
may assume monolingual rolcswhcn interacting with students. It is important 
that the teacher be able to understand the child's mother tongue in the initial 
stages of language learning. If the teacher docs not undersund the native 
language^ then he or she cannot respond appropriately in the second language 
to the children's utterances in their native language* In this case, comprehen- 
sible input may be severely impaired (Swain, 1985). Further, teachers should 
be knowiedgcahic with regard to the curriculum level and how to teach it, 



(11) Home-school coUa^anuum. Anadia imporunt feature ii parental 
mvolvement and coiiaboracion with the school. When f^Lrenc-school pann^* 
ships are formed, parents often develop a sense of efficacy that communicates 
itsdf to children, with p<»itive academic consequences, especially in the case of 
language minority children (Met, 1987; Ttzaid, Schofieid, & Hcwison, 1982). 
In faa» most parents of minority students have hi^ aspirations for their 
children and want to he involved in promoting their academic success (Undholm, 
1988;Wong-FilImorc, 1983)- Often parents oflai^;uagp minority diildren are 
able to fulfill this role more dfecdvdy throu^ their native language (Dolson, 
1985b) in interactions involving literacy and other academic^y rdated topics. 

If these, then are the features of successful bilingual education pro- 
grams and of effective schools, these features should form the basis for effeaive 
teacher training models. Good teach^ training programs should incorporate 
developing the teacher's costive academic language proficiency, and cultural 
sensitivity along with the competencies necessary for implementing effective 
dual language programming. 

The organization of the mnaindcr of this p^>er will based on Cummin's 
Empowering Minority Students (19891 The premise is that the following sets 
of relationships or contexts can effectively impact students as well as disable 
them: 

• cultural/linguistic incorporation, 

• community participation, 

• pedagogy, and 

• asscssmcnL 

These relationships or contexts will form the focus for definii^ the 
competencies needed for teaching in multicultural and bilingual settings* Each 
of the relationships will be described in terms of the attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills as they relate to what every teacher should know and, what bilingual 
education teachers should know. The competencies should form the context 
for the training of teachers. In addition, teacher training programs should strive 
to develop the teachers' use of cognitive academic first and second language and 
incorporate a strong component to develop cultural sensitivity of the commu- 
nity siddressed. 

TEACHING COMPETENCIES 

Cuitufal/Iinguistic Incorporation 

The extent to which the minority students* language and culture is 
incorporated into the school program will serve as either an empowerment or 
disabling factor. The integration of culmral and linguistic aspects into 
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educmonal prc^nmming is based upon research whidi strongly mdi€aces th^ 
this integration will imp2&^ academic success in a positive manner. The use of 
intensive first language instruction and ctiltural identification rdnfoicement 
develops asolkl fbundadon for students and ensures schoolsucxess (Lemb^ger, 
1990; lindholm, 1990; Cummins, 1989). The redefinition of teaching 
compecencies and therefore^ teacher trainii^ models to include mboricy 
students' language and culture in an empowerment role will have a more 
positive effect than just increasing second language profidoicy (CumminSi 
1990). Research indicates that positive cognitive benefits can result from 
acquiring a high level of proficiency in two or more languages* 

Therefore, all teachers need to extend to students and parents, in 
powerful and varied ways, that the school system values language and cultural 
diversity. All teachers must have the following attitudes, knowledge, and skills 
in order to teach students in multicultural settings. Knowledge and skills that 
are necessary for training teachers to woric with limited-English proficient 
students are identified by brackets at the end of each section. 

Attitudes 

• awareness of own cultural values; 

• awarenc^ and acceptance of cultural differences; 

• a positive attitude toward cultural diversity; 

• a positive attitude to^^d socioeconomic differences; 

• a positive attitude toward linguistic differences; 

• a positive attitude toward different cultural communities; and 

• a positive attitude toward minority parents and community 
members. 

Knowledge 

• have a strong background in the social sciences, particularly 
cultural anthropology; 

• have a background in linguistics; 

• have a background in history with an understanding of 
different ethnic and national groups histories; 

• understand the complexity of first and second language 
acquisition; 

• understand the relarionships between language and culture 
and speakers of those languages; 

• understand the art of communications; 

• have knowledge of the multidimensional and geographical 
cultural diversity of the United States; 

• have field experience in school settings that reflect racial, 
cultural, and economic diversity; 
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• have knowledge of issues, such as participatory democracy, 
racism/sexism, values clarification; 

• understand the history and culture of the major ethnic 
groups; 

• have knowledge of human relations, including intergroup 
relations; 

• have proficiency in English and target language; 

• have knowledge of first and second language acquisition and 
language learning; 

• have kno^edge of linguistics to include both the 
psycholinguistic and sodolinguistic aspects; 

• have knowle<^c of the ways in whidi LI culture and L2 
culture differ, 

• have awareness of dialectic differences; 

• have awareness of differences between Ll /L2 ability to apply 
to teachit^; and 

• have knowledge of the difference between communicative 
competence and academic learning competence in the second 
language. 

SkiUs 

• ability to integrate cultural components into all aspects of the 
instructional program; 

• ability to instruct in an oral language developmental mode; 

• ability to utilize higher level thinking skills with ail students; 

• ability to understand and affect the influence of sociocultural 
variables on the learning and achievement of all students; 

• ability to teach decision making and social action skills; 

• ability to facilitate students', parents' and community mem- 
bers* involvement; 

• ability to provide instruction to promote primary oral lan- 
guage and literacy development; 

• ability to use major methodologies for primary language 
literacy instruction; 

• ability to provide comprehensible second language input; 

• ability to integrate the primary cultuics throughout the 
curriculum; 

• ability to use sociocultural variables to enhance the learning 
and achievement of LEP students; 

• ability to adapt materials for use in bilingual 
^ucation'classrooms; 

• ability to instruct students In English and target language in 
ail subject matter; 
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• abiiiiy to incoipoiate scxind managetneni systems for stu- 
deBtsofvai)inglevebofproficiencyand academic experience 
aad 

• ability to use social aoion skills and decision making activities 
in boch languages* 

Community Paitkipation 

The involvement of minority parents in a coliaborativc partnership 
with the school translates into positive academic results for their children* 
Parental involvement becomes even more important for [^encs of children 
who are linguistically and culturally diHerent Teachers have tended to view 
these parents as apathetic and as uncooperative (Bermudcx, Pad ton, 1987). 
However, this lack of parental involvemoit among Hispanics, in particular* has 
been attributed by Blanco (1978) to the following: (a) woik interference, (b) 
lack of confidence, (c) lack of En^ish language skills, and (d) lack of under- 
standing of the home-school partnership. 

Bermudcz and Padron (1987) state that the rationale for the develop- 
ment of a minority parental involvement component is based on several &ctors: 
(a) parents arc very influential in their children's development, (b) many 
parcntfc have not been successful in meeting their responsibilities due to the lack 
of know! idge about parenting and schooling, and (c) schools arc not doing an 
adequate job m disseminating knowledge. 

As parents develop ascnsc of self-identity and s^-worth, they commu- 
nicate these valid feelings to their children. Collaboration dforts result in 
students with increased interest in learning and better behavior. Teachers 
should, therefore, enhance experience for parents in the schools. 

Attitudes 

• believe that parents possess abilities to help their children in 
school; 

• value as meaningfol the escperiences of all children; 

• b^eve that home environments, no matter how poor, arc 
sources of care and concern for children and that family 
concern can be translated into practical support for children 
and for schools; 

• accept the significant force that all parents are in their 
children's education; 

• accept that all parents have a combination of skills, insights, 
talents and concerns that are viable for the education proc^; 
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• accq>t chat all parent can learn and can teach; 

• acc^t thac parents can directly impact chiidrra*s education 
process; 

• accept that parents* attitudes toward schools can improve 
and 

• accept that parents have a role in the school and in the 
classroom. 

Knowledge 

• awareness of parental involvement research; 

• awareness of parent-school colLd)orative efforts; 

• awareness of minority parents; sociocultural values; 

• awareness of school resources; 

• understandii^ of cultural child rearing practices; 

• understanding of the differences between school and home; 

• knowledge of specific parental training models; 

• knowledge of difierential parental approaches; 

• knowledge of home language and culture* 

• ability to relate with parents and community memben; 

• ability to conduct meaningful mc^ings with parents; 

• ability to use parents as tutors; 

• ability to develop aaivities that relate to the community; 

• ability to develop programs that provide for various modes of 
parental and community parricipation; 

• ability to develop programs that supplement and reinforce the 
development of academic skills with work in the home; 

• ability to develop parent community relationships from pre- 
kindergarten to high school; 

• ability to develop leadership qualities in parents; 

• ability to train parcne to use resources chat they can manipu 
late; 

• ability to develop specific home training activities; 

• ability to use parents as teachers in the classroom; 

• ability to speaic the home language; 

• ability to give the parents specific strategies and skills; 

• ability to selea or adapt materials that parents can use; 

• ability to develop either home-based or school-based pro- 
grams; and 

• ability to develop home-school communications in the target 
language. 
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Research on tcadiing has evolved from perceiving teacher effectiveness 
to be a consequence of certain personaiit}^ traits to the current view that teacher 
effectiveness results from mastering a ^pcrtoire of comp^cncles and knowing 
when to use diesc (Medley, 1979). Similarly, Hunter (1984) describes the 
''science of teaching**, which is based on cause-effect relationships existing in 
three categories of decisions that all teachers deliberately make. Iliese include: 
(1) content decision, (2) learner behavior dcdsions, and (3) teaching decisions. 

The reiationdiips exiting among teacher behaviors, student behaviors 
and resulting student achievement have been sketched by Squires, Haitt and 
Segars (1984). Their description places great emphasis on : (1) the need for 
active student involvement in the lesson; (2) the importance of ascertaining 
students prior knowledge for setting the learning objective at the right level of 
difficulty; and (3) the role of a high student success rate in increasing academic 
achievement* 

Medley (1 977) distinguished between effective teaching behaviors for 
different groups of students. He found, for example, that effective teachers of 
disadvantaged pupiis in the primary grades had the fbllowii^ characteristics: 
(1) provid«l more praise and positive motivation while spending less rime on 
criticism, pupil rebukes or attending to deviant behavion (2) spent more class 
time on teacncr-dircctcd, large group or whole class activity and le^s time on 
independent work; (3) asked more lower o^nitivc (factual) questions; and (4) 
monitored students when they were working indq>endendy. 

In the area of bilingual education, several researchers have examined 
the question: What constitutes effective instruction for bilingual students? 
Two issues where educators and researchers agree involves the question of 
which language should be used to introduce initial reading and the question of 
when to transfer students into English reading. Educators and researchers agree 
that initial readingshould be introduced in students' native language (Modisno, 
1973; Rosier, 1977; Troikc, 1978). Similarly, Goodman, Goodman, and 
Florcs (1979) point out that literacy in the first language promotes learning to 
read in the second language. They recommend waiting for students' reading 
achievement in the first language to solidify prior to beginning the teaching of 
reading in the second language. 

Tikunoff and Vasqucz-Faria (1982) identified five instructional fea- 
tures which were significant to effeaiveinstmction for limited English proficient 
students: (1 ) active teaching, (2) u$ing both the native language and the second 
language for i;.struction, (3) integrating English language development with 
academic skills, (4) using cultural referents, and (5) communicating a high 
sense of self-efBcacy and high student expectations. 




To develop scudents* language proficiency^ teachers must plan care- 
fully and deliberately structure the instructional environmrat For speech to 
work as input for the language learner, it must have been adjusted and modified 
for the sake of the learners in ways much I ike a mother would do ^ot tlKir young 
children* Adjustmrats could include dearer enunciadonsi the use of concrete 
references, use ofle^ complex structures, use of repetitions and r^htasing and 
the accompaniment of gestures and other cues to meaning. Furthermorei it is 
recommended that speakers use structures sli^tly above students; present levd 
of lii^istic competence such that students can use context to decode meaning 
(Krashen, 1980). It is similarly preferable to group students heterogeneously 
so students can have k^ccess to lai^age models* 

Moricy (1 9^7) devdoped a state-of-the-art synopsis about current 
directions for teaching English to speakers of other languages. She identified 
deven features* These induded a focus on active leaming, the conununicadve 
use of language induding the functions of language not just its form> extensive 
verbal interaaion among learners and higher order thinking. Motley recom- 
mends inaeased sensitivities to second language learners and creative use of 
technology in the teaching of English to second language learners. 

Karen Webb (1987) offers some guiddincs for improving reading 
skills among dialect-dominant students. These strategies may also be modified 
for LEP students, whether or not the teichcr is bilingual. 

1 . Become familiar with features of the students* dialect This will allow 
the teacher to better understand students and to recognize a reading 
miscue (a noncomprchension feature) from a comprehension error. 

2. Use visual aids to enhance comprehension. Visual images, whether 
piaurcs or words, will aid word recognition and comprehension. 

3. Allow students to retdl the story or passage in various speech styles. 

4. Integrate reading, speaking, and writing skills whenever possible. 

5. Use the microcomputer (if available) as a timc-on-task exercise, which 
is extremely important to skills dcvdopmcnt. 

For this paper, teaching skills identified in the research literature have 
been reviewed in terms of their applicability for minority and special students. 
These competencies are divided into three categories: attitudes, knowledge, 
and skills. Teaching skills are further subdivided into three areas: curriculum, 
methodology and dassroom management. 



Attitudet 



To be successful, teachers a^ned co provide instruction to special 
populations of students must at a minimum possess two basic beliefs about the 
teaching/learning situation: (1) they need to beliwe that such students arc 
capable of laming^ and (2) they must believe themselves to be capable of 
teaching smdencs with special needs, i.e., they must have a high sense of self- 
efficacy. 

Inexperienced teachers have been known to attribute a lower than 
average intelligence to students who may be limited English proficient, speak 
with a marked accent, or look and dress differently than they do. Res^chers 
like Brophy and Goodman (1979) have shown a strong relationship between 
teachers' expectations, their actual behavior in classrooms and students* subse- 
quent performance in class. The cff«ave teacher 

• bdieves uut all students can learn; 

• believes that students can/will be influenced; 

• views the role of the teacher as a facilitator of learning; 

• has h^h expectations for student learning; 

• respects/accepts the varied lifestyles of students and their 
failles; and 

• knows and is committed to the theory and philosophy of 
bilingual education. 

Knowledge 

Teachers assigned to instruct minority students must possess knowl- 
edge about learning styles, motivation and specific educational approachci. 
The effective teacher 



• is familiar with the content expected to be taught in the grade 
level assigned; 

• is aware of school district procedures for requesting curricu- 
lum materials; 

• understands the relationship among language, culture and 
cognition; 

♦ has knowledge about human relations, including intcrgroup 
relations; 

* understaiids the concepts of culture and cultural differences; 

♦ is familiar with the concepts of equal educational opportu- 
nity, discrimination, racism, sexism; 

♦ possesses basic information about differences in student learn- 
ing styi«; 
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• understands that students from various ^Jinic groups re- 
spond differently to tcachras' efforts to apply motivational, 
disciplinary, and reward systems; 

• possesses knowledge of the histoiy/culture of the student 
population in their ^ool and classroom; 

• knows the rationalesi philosophies, and objectives ofbilinguai 
education; 

• knows major federal and state Icgsd I^islath^c mandates, 
guidelines and policies r^arding bilingual education, sex 
equity and race desegregation; 

• is proficient in speaking, reading and writing the English 
language and the students* native language; 

• understands the process of lar^age acquisition and methods 
of language teaching; and 

• has information about language content, language varieties 
and code-switching. 



SKILLS: CURRICULUM 

Teachers working with minority students and students whose first 
language is not English can expect to encounter varying levels of achievement. 
To ensure success, teachers need to be able to provide assistance at the 
appropriate level of difficulty. Furthermore, they need to take this information 
into account as they make plans for content coverage and decisions about 
pacing lessons. The effective teacher 

• plans early in the year for the content to be covered during the 
school yean 

• reviews and revises plans dependent on student progress; 

• examines historical dau on student achievement; 

• conducts task analysis to ascertain prerequisite skills; 

• acquires materials for promoting oral language interaction 
among students; 

• adapts instructional material to include contributions from 
particular ethnic groups; and 

• acquires curriculum materials that arc linguistically relevant. 

SKILLS: METHODOLOGY 

Effective teachers practice certain behaviors. These behaviors help 
bring about a learning climate conducive to learning where students are actively 
engaged in their learning, smooth transitions occur between activities and little 
time is spent on misbehavior. The effective teacher 
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• sdects Icamii^ objectives 2t the ri^t Icvd of difficulty; 

• commuaicatf« hi^ acpectations; 

• secures and tr^<*^^i"< ^udents* attention during the lesson; 

• implements acdve teadung where the teacher articulates 
learning goals, activdy assesses student progress, and fre- 
quently makes class presentations and demonstrations for 
students on how to do assigned work (in subjects where this 
is an appropriate apprcuch); 

• uses cultural referents; 

• provides clear presentations with examples; 

• mainuins students' active engagement in the lesson; 

• monitors student success in the lesson; 

• holds students accountable for their work; 

• paces lesson for success; 

• teaches vocabulary and concept development as well as pro- 
vides "prior knowlwigc*' assumed by authors of classroom 
texts; 

• promotes extensive oral language development by posing 
questions in an opcn-cndcd manner and providing prompts 
that elicit elaboration; 

• periodically schedules review of previously learned material; 

• conducts controlled practice over new material prior to 
assigning independent work; 

• chedcs for students* understandit^ of the assignment; 

• asks questions which students can answer with high rates of 
success; 

• provides adequate wait time for student responses; 

• asks questions that require hi^er levd thinking; 

• is empathctic toward students* concerns or fears; considers 
students' feelings, emotions, and perceptions; 

• praises students for actual achievement and work well done; 

• provides positive, correaive feedback; 

• probes, rephrases, or prompts students when they give incor- 
rect responses to the question; 

• creates a positive dassroom dimate; 

• refrains from using sarcasm; 

• uses the native language and English for instruction; and 

• integrates English language development with academic skills. 

SKILLS: CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

Teachers planning to serve students with varied backgrounds and 
academic skills need to possess effcaive dassroom management skills. They 
must determine the numbers of groups they will serve in any one school period 
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and determine who will be a member in each of chtse* Further, ccurhexs are 
expeaed to rotate groups and make smooth transitions. Because teachers may 
need additional time to cover the instructional materia! (due to a greater need 
for explaining vocabulary and/or for providing background knowled^), the 
cSiccdve use of time becomes an even greater concern than it does in other 
classrooms. 

Similarly, the idea of holding students accountable for their work 
becomes part of a concerted cffon needed to conv^ the idea to students that 
the teacher expects chem to learn and to complete woric assignments. The 
effective teacher: 

• sets classroom rules and procedures. and teaches them to 

students; 

• consistently enforces classroom rules; 

• holds students accountable for their work; 

• considers the following factors in relation to lesson design: (a) 
attention span of students, (b) relation of lesson content to 
students' interests, (c) appropriate work standards, and (d) 
assurance of reasonably high level of student success; 

• secures students* attention prior to beginning the lesson and 
maintains it throughout the lesson; 

• makes smooth transitions between aaivities and time peri- 
ods; and 

• insures students have equal opportunities to respond and be 
active u the lesson. 



Assessment 

Too often, assessment has served to identify students as not fitting the 
role designated by the school. It has served in a ^^disabling** manner because of 
a deficit model approach where the focus is on finding the deficiencies in the 
student. 

The role of asse^ment must also evaluate the social and educational 
environment of die student* Nondiscriminatory assessment coupled with 
improved teaching methods based on a determination of the inadequacies of 
the existing methods will result in a more functional role for the school system. 
System-wide changes can be die result of the re-examination of the testing 
approach. 
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Teachers of minority students must possess extensive knowiedge in the 
area of assessment, ranging from knowledge of specific content to knowiec^e 
of ^en and how to seek additional knowledge. They must apply diis 
knowledge in ways which arc compatible with the needs and characteristics of 
minority children. Widi regard to assessment, teachers must view learning as 
the guiding principle and assessment as a tool. 

Atdtudes 

Effective teachers must: 

• believe that teaching and learning cannri be constrained by 
the current limitations of psychometry and assessment, 

• believe that assessment is a way of enhancing the learning 
process; it is not an end in itself nor is it a w^y of punishing, 
labeling, or pcrmanendy grouping children. 

Knowledge 

Effecuvc teachers must: 

• be familiar widi current legal mandates (federal, state, and 
local) regarding assessment; 

• know that measurement, i-c-, the application of a standard to 
a set of data, is an inexact science that precludes using any one 
measure of number to make decisions about students; 

• know that assessment is a diagnostic and prescriptive process 
which includes mcasur<^ment> teacher judgments, informal 
observations, priorities and context; 

• undcrstaiid the relationship between curriculum and tests, 
and the pitfalls of curriculum-test mismatch; 

• know the appropriate usc/roIe of particular tests and that 
appropriate interpretation must reflect thr whole school 
contact; 

• be aware of the effect of test condition and environment on 
performance; 

• be familiar with psychometric theory and the impact of test 
construction, item bias, norming groups, test interpretation, 
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languagcofihctmctc^onthcIcvclofcottfidcnccwithwW 
usts can be used for diag|)osis> identification and placement; 

• must be aware of the major shift in both education process 
and content of education that occurs in middle elementary 
grades when exiting students firom spedal language in the 
primaiy grades; and 

• understand the rationale for language assessment procedures 
and the criteria by which these procedures can be evaluated* 

Sldlb 

Effective teachers must: 

• use formal and informal tests and observation to assess and 
enhance student learning and progress; 

• interpret standardized test scores in the context of the psycho- 
metric pro]:^rties of the instrument itseif> the conditions of 
administraibn and the degree to which the instrument matches 
curricular content; 

• be able to utilize evaluation in order to create system-wide 
changes; 

• be able to identity or devciop and use assessment procedures 
which are sensitive to and enhances students sldUs, both basic 
and I Igher order skilly 

• be able to identify or develop and use assessment procedures 
which can tap the progress and outcomes of different learning 
modes, including cooperative learning; 

• be able to teach test taking strsuegics in order to faciliutc 
andreducc the anxiety of the testing situation; and 

• be able to determine a student $ readiness to function success- 
fully in an ail-English classroom at the n«t level of schooling. 

SUMMARY 

This paper describes the social, linguisticand cultural characteristics of 
die minority student in today's schools. It provides a basis for educational 
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practices and ouriincs competencies needed by teachers in multicultural 
settings. 

The redefinition of teacher competcnci-" is based on the chan^ng 
reality of the student population in our schools. The multicultural makeup of 
the schools requires that teachers possess the attitudes, knowledge, and skills 
ncccssaiy for addressing the needs of students in today's schools. 

Schools and teachers must know that their role is to cnipower students 
through the education process. In order to accomplish this goal, the schools 
need to recognize who their students are and what is needed in order to enhance 
learning for all students. Teacher competencies then need to be redefined based 
upon the contexts of incorporating cultural and linguistic aspects into the 
schools, the importance of the role of community participation, the expansion 
of pedagogy for multicultural schooling and the role of assessment. 
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